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News Conference of Dr. Henry Ktsstnoer, Dec. 16, 1972 1 
Vietnam Peace Talks: Status of Negotiations 


Text of a press conference held December 16, 1972, at the White House by 

r. Henry Kissinger, Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 

fche ° fflce ot the White House Press Secretary (11 :43 A.M., EST). 

Mr. Ziegler. Dr. Kissinger will be on the record this morning, ns he always is. 
, Kissinger. Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, I have been reporting to 
the President and meeting with the Secretary of State, the Vice President, the 
ecretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and other senior officials, 
i am meeting with you today because we wanted to give you an account of the 
negotiations ns they stand today. 

X am sure you will appreciate that I cannot go into the details of particular 
issues, but I will give you as fair and honest a description of the general trend 
of the negotiations as I can. 

First, let me do this in three parts: what led us to believe, at the end of 
October, that peace was .imminent; second, what has happened since; third, 
where do we go from here? 


At the end October we bad Just concluded three weeks of negotiations with 
the North Vietnamese. As you all know, on October 8th the North Vietnamese 
presented to us a proposal which, ns it later became elaborated, appeared to us 
o reflect the main principles that the President has always enunciated ns being 
part of the American position. These principles were that there had to he an 
^ 0r rJ tInna I re }2*** of American prisoners throughout Indochina ; secondly, 
tiint there should be a cease-fire in Indochina brought into being by various 
means suitable to the conditions of the countries concerned ; third, that we were 
prepared to withdraw our forces under these conditions in a time period to 
f ™ U tu y Fjej d upon : fourth, that we would not pre-judge the political 
outcome of the future of South Vietnam, we would not impose rt particular solu- 
tion, we would not insist on our particular solution. 

a f re fment, as it was developed during October, seemed to us to reflect 

• SSLCS Then ’ t0wnrd the end of °<*ober, we encountered 
a number of difficulties. Now, at the time, because we wanted to maintain the 

atmosphere leading to a rapid settlement, we mentioned them at our briefings, 
but we did not elaborate on them. 

Now let me sum up what the problems were at the end of October. 

It became apparent that there was In preparation a massive Communist effort 
launch an attack throughout South Vietnam to begin several dRys. before the 
cease-fire would hare been declared, and to continue for some weeks after the 
cease-fire came Into being. 


, h r? ™ an i? t . erv,ew t - v the North Vietnamese Prime Minister 
which Implied that the political solution that we had always Insisted was part 

wo 0 " r f P „ C , P e3, " ame,T ' thnt we nnt Impose a coalition corernment. 

was not ns clenrcut ns our record of the negotiations indicated. 




1 Department of State Bulletin. .Tnn. S, 1973, pp. 33-41. 
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Thirdly,; as no one .could miss, we encountered some- speciflc-. objections. from 

^uSder these- conditions we Proposed to HanoUhat^ there ^outdbe potter 
.round of negotiations to clear OP _ e could be relatively easily- surmounted 

lU, /pirit Of the October 

negotiations, a settlement would be very rapid. ^ an end 10' years of 

It was our conviction that if we were going m u » - e that had a 

•warfare, we shouldnot do so wit 0 ^ three categories of clarifications in 
■chance of 'astlng- Thcre th^so-cailed linguistic difficulties- cleared up 

tion of the war. I will speak ^^t those n ttiat international. machinery 

•Secondly, the agreement always had. provided that eternal Wwanted t0 

be put in -place immediately afte: r the ceased ^i® te iy” by developing the 

its* sSutton *00 'the .^other 'by^f orcefThese^seemed to us modest requirements, 

war. Many of the prollslona of the agreement inevitably 

positions. ■ . . ^pcq conference here on October 26th, as the 

SfstSSr 

that we consider Just. that no other -p r nriestlon la moot because we 

^The^rM^bjectives^Siat^ve were seeking^in these negotiation^ were rtated in 

Iff- - say 

FI H then^fscusse^wkh^them^n^manj^'p'l^e^throughmiT'thi^ 
domment the original wording was changed as the negotiations proceeded and 
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the phrases were frequently weakened compared to the original formulationi It 
\vas not until we received the Vietnamese text, after those negotiations \*jere 
concluded, that we found. that while the English terms had been ctian^ed,.^ 
Vietnamese terms had been left unchanged, , . . \ ; | , . . * j ' , • J ,, , ) f 

So, we suddenly found ourselves engaged in two negotiations; jjra' jibQpi'fjie 
English text, the other about the Vietnamese text Having conducted many 
Negotiations, I must say this was a novel procedure. It led to the yiew- ^liat ^per- 
haps these were not simply linguistic difficulties, but substantive difficult!^ ’ 
Now I must say that all of these, except one, have now been eliminated, the 
second category of problems concerned bringing into being. the .internaitionaLl 
machinery so that it could operate simultaneously with the cease?flre. and, so 
-as to avoid a situation where the cease-fire, rather than, bring. peace, /syould 
Unleash another frenzy of warfare. ». . .. , • ' i-r/i-.j ’ 

So to that end we submitted on November 20th,- the first day , thatVthe ,negoj^- 
tions resumed, a list of what arecalled protocols, technical, instruments fc.fyring 
this machinery into being. These protoeols-r-and I will nqtjgo.into tjlje, detail 
of these protocols — they are normally technical documents^ and ours jwej^evjcer- 
tainly intended to conform to normal practices, despite the fact that! this oc- 
curred four weeks after we had made clear that this was our intention. and- three 
weeks after Hanoi had pressed us to sign a cease-fire agreement,. The -North 
Vietnamese refused to discuss our protocols and refused to give -us. their .nrp- 
tocols, so that the question of bringing the international -machinery,: into.. b^lng 
could not be addressed. . 

The first time we saw the North Vietnamese protocols was .on the; eyening r cjf 
December 12th, the night before I was supposed to leave; Paris,, six weeks tar 
we had stated what our aim was, five weeks after the cease-fire.was. supposed -to 
be signed, a cease-fire which called for that machinery to be set up, immediately. 

These protocols were not technical- instruments, but* reopened;^ yvhole/llst 
of issues that had been settled, or we thought had been settled,: in £he>egre$nieut. 
They contained provisions that were .not in the original- agreement* , And. iiey 
excluded provisions that were in the t original agreement. They ^e,pow^Jn,.th.e 
process of being discussed by the technical experts in Paris, bu.ti some* effort. ffiiil 
be needed to remove the political provisions from them and -:to ? rgtura ; thein<.tp 
a technical status. • r . v ... t \.~\ 

Secondly,:! think it is safe to say that the North Vietnamese perception of 
international machinery and our perception of international - machinery ’is. at 
drastic variance, and that, ladies and- gentlemen, is an undeistatement;. r 
We had thought that an effective machinery required, in effect, some freedom 
of movement, and our estimate was that several thousand 1 people w^re r needed 
to monitor the many provisions of the agreement. The North Vietnamese per- 
ception is that the total force should be no more than 260/ of which; nearly ha$f 
should be located at headquarters; that it would be dependent for. its, com- 
munications, logistics, and even physical -necessities entirely on; the ; party in 
whose area it was located. • ' * ‘ f 

So it would have no jeeps, no telephones, no radios of its own; that it -could 
not move without being accompanied by liaison officers of the party that was. to 
be investigated, if that party decided to give it the jeeps to -get to f where the 
violation was taking place and if that party would then let it communicate what 
it found. 

It is our impression that the members of this commission will not exhaust 
' themselves in frenzies of activity if this procedure were adopted.- 

Now, thirdly, tiie substance of the agreement. The negotiations since November 
* 20th really have taken place In two 1 phases. The first phase, which lasted 1 for 
three days, continued the spirit and the attitude of the meetings in October. 
We presented our proposals; Some were accepted; others were rejected. # *n 
But by the end of the third day we had made very substantia! progress; 1 and 
all of us thought that we were within a day or two of completing arrange- 
ments; We do not know what decisions were made in Hanoi at that point; but 
from that point on, the negotiations have had the character where a settlement 
was always just within our reach, and was always pulled just beyond our reach 
when we attempted to grasp it. 

I do not think it is proper for me to go into the details of the specific issues, 
but I think I should give you a general atmosphere and a general sense of the 
procedures that were followed. 
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’ When we returned on December 4th, we of ^^^iTh^Me'the^wfre 
that the meetings could not last more than two or three days because there 
•£$ left to be resolved. You all know. that the meet lugs 

lasted nine days. They begin with Hanoi withdrawing eVery change that had 

'^e a ^K^ P of e S 0 e w^k getting back to where we had already been 
two weeks before. By Saturday, we thought we had narrowed the Issues suffl 
ciently where, if the other side had accepted again one section they already 
had agreed to two weeks previously, the agreement could have 
1 • Af that point the President ordered General Haig to return to Washington 
so that he would be available for the mission, that would then follow, of 
presenting the agreement to our allies. At that point, we thought we were suffi- 
ciently close so that experts could meet to conform the texts so that we ^ ou d 
not again encounter the linguistic difficulties which we had experienced P^e- 

that we could make sure that the changes that had been 

negotiated in English would also be reflected in Vietnamese. 

When the experts met, they were presented with 17 new changes in the guise 
of linguistic changes. When I met again with the Special Advisor, the one f>rob- 
?em we thought remained on Saturday had grown to^o, and a new 

demand was presented. When we accepted that, It was . withdrawn th^next 
day and sharpened up. So we spent our time going through the 17 linguistic: 

Changes and reduced them again to two. ‘ . j . w f 

Then on the last day of the meeting, we asked our experts to meet to com 

pare whether the 15 changes that had been settled, of the 17 that had been pro- 
nosednow conformed in the two texts. At that point we wefe presented with. 
16 new changes, including four substantive ones, some of which now still re- 

“ NowT win not go Into the details or into the merits of these changes. The- 
major difficulty that we now face is that provisions that were settled in the 
agreement appear again in a different form In the protocols; that patters o 
technical implantation which were implicit in the agreement from the begin- 
nw have not been addressed and were not presented to us until the veij last 
day of a series of sessions that had been specifically designed to discuss them , 
and that as soon as one issue was settled, a new issue was raised. 

Vt was very tempting for us to continue the process which is so dose to . e very~ 
body’s heart, implicit in the many meetings, of indicating great progress, bat the- 
President decided that we could not engage in a charade with the America 

^We now are in this curious position : Great progress has been made, even in 
the talks. The only thing that is lacking is one decision in Hanoi, to settle the 
remaining issues in terms that two weeks previously they had already agreed to. 

' So we are not talking of an issue of principle that is totally unacceptable. 

■ • Kdly to complete the work that is required to bring the international 
machinery Into being in the spirit that both sides have an interest of not ending 
tat war in Vudi a way that it is just the beginning of another round of conflict. 
So, we are in a position where peace can be near, but peace requires a decision. 

• This is why we wanted to restate once more what our basic attitude is. 

1 With respect to Saigon, we have sympathy and compassion for the anguish of 
th^r Se^d for the concerns of their government But if we can get an agree- 

ment that the President considers just, we will proceed with it 

With respect to Hanoi, our basic objective was stated in the press conference 
of October*26th. We want an end to the war that is something niore than an 
armistice We want to move from hostility to normalization and from normaliza- 
tion to cooperation. But we will not make a settlement which 1 b a disguised form 
of continued warfare and which brings about, by indirection, what we ha 

al Wehave Sways’ 11 stated 4 that? affair solution cannot posslblygivectthersMe 
everything that it wants. We are not continuing a war- in order to give total 
victory to our allies. We want to give them a reasonable opportunity- to participate 
In a political structure, but we also will not make a settlement which is a disguised 

f0 Se 0 i"e 0 a«at 0 a he ^nt e where we are again perhaps closer to an agree- 
ment than we were at the end of October, if the other side is willing to deal 
with us in good faith and with good will. But it cannot do that if everyday an 
issue is settled a new one is raised, that when an issue is settled in an agreement, 
it is raised again as an understanding and if it is settled In an understanding, it 
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is raised again as a protocol. We will not be blackmailed into an agreement We 
will not be stampeded into an agreement, and, if I may say so, we will, no.t ,b£ 
charmed into an agreement until its conditions are right. ...... 

For the President and for all of us who have been engaged in these negotiations, 
nothing that we hate done has meant more than attempting to bring , fin., to 
the war in Vietnam. Nothing that I have done since I have been in this position 
has made me feel more the trustee of so many hopes as the negotiations,. In 
which I have recently participated. It was painful at times to think of the hopes 
of millions and, indeed, of the hopes of many of you ladies and gentlemen who 
were standing outside these various meeting places expecting momentous events 
to be occurring while inside one frivolous issue after another was surfaced in the 
last three days. 


So, what we are saying to Hanoi is, we are prepared to continue in the spirit 
of the negotiations that were started in October. We are prepared to maintain 
an agreement that provides for the unconditional release of all American an<J 
allied prisoners, that imposes no political solution on either side, that brings 
about an internationally supervised cease-fire and the withdrawal of all American 


forces within 60 days. It is a settlement that is just to both sides and that re- 
quires only a decision to maintain provisions that had already been accepted 
and an end to procedures that can only mock the hopes of humanity. , . 

On that basis, we can have a peace that justifies the hopes of mankind and 
the sense of justice of all participants. . , v '- ; , 

Now, I will be glad to answer some of your questions. ... j ' " . ‘ . 

Question. Dr. Kissinger, could you explain what in your mind you think 
Hanoi's motivation was in placing what you called a charade t . 

Dr. Kissinger. I don’t want to speculate on Hanoi’s motives. I have no doubt 
that before too long we will hear a version of events that does not exactly coin- 
cide with ours. I have attempted to give you as honest an account as , I am 
■capable of. I believe — and this is pure speculation — that for a people that .have 
fought for so long, it is paradoxically perhaps easier to face the risks of war than 
the uncertainties of peace. ! 

It may be that they are waiting for a further accentuation of the divisions 
between us and Saigon, for more public pressures on us, or pefihaps they simply 
•cannot make up their mind. But I really have no clue to what the policy decisions 
were. . 


Question . Dr. Kissinger, from your account one would conclude that the talks 


are now ended in terms of the series you completed. Is that truef Secondly , if it 
is not true , on what basis wiU they be resumed t 

Dr. Kissinger. We do not consider the talks completed. We believe that it 
would be a relatively simple matter to conclude the agreement, • because; many 
of the issues that I mentioned, in the press conference of October 26th, have, either 
been settled or substantial progress toward settling them has been made. 

Therefore, if there were a determination to reach an agreement, it could be 
reached relatively quickly. On the other hand, the possibilities of raising technical 
•objections are endless. .. 

So, as Le Due Tho said yesterday, we would remain in contact through, mes- 
sages. We can then decide whether or when to meet again. I expect that t we will 
meet again, but we have to meet in an atmosphere that is worthy of the serious- 
ness of the endeavor. On that basis, as far as we are concerned, the settlement 
will be very rapid. 

Question. Dr. Kissinger, you have not discussed at all the proposals that the 
United States made on behalf of Saigon which required changes in. the existing 
agreement that was negotiated. Can you discuses what those were and what 
effect they had on stimulating Hanoi , if they did, to making counter-proposals 
of its own? . . .. 

Dr. Kissinger. As I pointed out, there were two categories, of objections on 
the part of Saigon, objections which we agreed with, and objections which we 
•did not agree with. The objections that we agreed with are essentially contained 
in the list that I presented at the beginning and those were the ones we 'main- 
tained. All of those, we believe, did not represent changes in the agreement, 
but either clarifications, removal of ambiguities, or spelling out the Implemen- 
tation of agreed positions. 

In the first sequence of meetings between November 20th and November 26th, 
most of those were, or many of those were taken care of. So that we have 
literally, as I have pointed out before, been in the position where every day we 
-thought it could and indeed, almost had to be the last day. 
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TCt _ of £ h * n ^ es tV Withdrew the most significant concessions they -had made. 

AWMSWSS statement, because -in th^prOcefla ofnegotiatloa 

ft, did ^^ SidfsaoDear They tended to disappear from the: agreement to re- 
they tended to diMppear. iney re dlsaDD6 ar froia' understandings to.-reap* 

appear in underetandi P» w n£ j . time ; aftentho nervous exhaus- 

ssf 5 WtSJSSJSSffiSSstNi “vr'SK*? 

absolutely unending and which hinged on 'such profound questions as wheUier, 

If vou state an obligation in the future tense, you were therefore ??? 

11 ^ motion n f whpn it would come into "operation,, and 'matters' that reached the 

meta physics l°a t'momen ts and which, as soon as one of them was .Settled another 
one appeared which made one believe that one was not -engaged in an effort to- 

he Wo iS h t ave : had our difficulties in Saigon; but the obstacle to an^agreemen^at 

, w^^monf ia not Saieon because we do- n-ot have, as yet, 'an agreement t at 
this moment is not baigon, oe<. . f { re ached the President has made 

™ Ca ^Z nt Ju act^n tte ba ?s oKhnt he considei^ust^ but he has also 
made tewlW wanted such a long war by bringing about a 

V 7«S P cS a useful agreement be made operative without Saigon’s 

Dr Kissinger. Well, this is a question that has not yet had to be faced and 
which we hope will not have faced. President's terms ^ 

S' that ^North vfetnam may make with respect to its right to Intervene con-- 
St mi respect^the last question, we cannot accept the proposition that North. 
Vietnam has a ^rauMUonTm^fOTMsno^in the South, the United. 

on the de facto s tu , - o nil f> 1 Vietnam Therefore, we did not add that 

=- 1 

P °^ lt l° h S fl 7heen d aerSto by the Government of the* Republic, of Vietnam. | 

£*££»“« « “’SygS.a p“"?« » S&fStS » 

in filtration ^are MMMi «* «—*»““ 

“ouesMw’ TrSbacfclo 1 now, Dr. Kissinger, would yousayl 

nr KrTsiNOER No We have an agreement that is 99 percent completed as- 
, the agreement is concerned. We also have an agreement whose 

* 5 ^mnipmpntftMons are verv simple to conclude if -..one: takes the basic- 

associated supervision that are in the test of the agreement, 

provisions , . t u (1 SD elled out in greater detail In the agreement than 

provisions that happened to be spelwd wit ^ 8^^ from a sett i ein ent. 

“"Sanof caSle this any day by an exchange of messages, after which there- 
^M hP r^nfred a certain amouht of work on the agreement, -which is not very 
much and^orae work in bringing the implementing instruments into being. 

Dr Kissinger Well, vou know, I have found I get into trouble when I f 
figures so let me not insist on one percent. It is an agreement that is substan- 
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tially completed, but X cannot go Into that. But that alone isnot the .problem; 
The problem is as I have-described it in my presentation. 4 : < 7 - in ■ i 

Question. I am a little confused, Dr. Kissinger, as to whether what remain* 
you would describe as fundamental of one of these technical problems, because 
you have ranged between the two and I am a little lost as to what is left. ' !t 
Dr. Kissinger. The technical implementing* instruments that they have pre* 
sented are totally unacceptable for the reasons which I gave. On the other hand* 
I cannot really believe that they are serious. What remains on the agreement 
itself is a fundamental point. It is, however, a point that had been accepted two 
weeks previously and later withdrawn. So we are not raising' a new, fundamental 
point. We are raising the acceptance of something that had once been accepted* 
Question. Is it a political issuet 

Dr. Kissinger. I really don’t want to go into it. ’ 

Question, What is the future of the Paris peace talks T >; - : 

Dr. Kissinger. I think that the sort of discussions that have befen going on la 
the Paris peace talks are not affected by such temporary ups and downs' as the 
private peace talks, so I am sure that Minister Xuan Thuy and Ambassador 
Porter will find many subjects for mutual recrimination. (Laughter)' 

Question . Dr. Kissinger , isn't the fundamental point the one you Raised about 
the right of North Vietnamese forces to intervene in the future in South? Vietnam t 
Dr. Kissinger. I will not go into the substance of the negotiations. . / 
Question. Dr. Kissinger , you already mentioned a fundamental, disagreement 
in which you say it is the U.8. insistence that the two parts of Vietnam should 
live in peace with each other. Is that not the fundamental disagreement herel 
Dr. Kissinger. As I said, I will not go into the details. I cannot: consider it an 
extremely onerous demand to say that the parties of a peace settlement should 
live in peace with one another, and we cannot make a settlement which brings 
peace to North Vietnam and maintains the war in South Vietnam.. 


Question. But isn't their position basically that Vietnam is one country, ~ and\ 
that this peace agreement is supposed to ratify that point f 
Dr. Kissinger. As I said, I will not go into the substance of the dlscusstons^and. 
X repeat : The issue that remained when we sent General Haig hoine Is 6ne that; 
had already been agreed upon once, so it could not have been something that 
happened by oversight. .... 

Question. Dr. Kissinger, was Hanoi messaged ahead of time thbi you wouljf’ 
talk to ust , y , 

Dr. Kissinger. No. But I suspect you will get that message to. them yery- 
quickly. ' o 

Question. Was there any understanding in Paris before you left that each 
side would be free to express itself without damaging the possibility of future 
talks r 

Dr. Kissinger. No. Le Due Tho correctly stated our agreement at the airport: 
that we would not go into the substance of the talks. Now, I recognize that what 
I am doing here goes to the edge of that understanding-— (Ijaughteh) — but the 
President felt that we could not permit a situation to continue" ih which' there 


was daily speculation as to something that was already accomplished,' while thq 
record was so clearly contrary: therefore, we owed you an explanation hot. of the 
particular issues, but of the progress of negotiations, and exactly where they 
stood. . .... 

Question. Dr. Kissinger, I am not quite clear on a technical point. You talked 


about agreements, understandings and protocols. Are there in fact three dif^ 
ferent sets of documents under negotiationt What are these understandings T 
Dr. Kissinger. There are agreements, understandings and protocols. ‘It alw.aya 
happens in a negotiation that there is some discussion which is not, part of the 
agreement which attempts to explain what specific provisions mean and how they 
are going to be interpreted. This is what I meant by understanding. The protocol^ 
are the instruments that bring into being the international machinery and. pris- 


oner release. -Their function is usually, in fact always, a purely technical Implep 
mentation of provisions of an agreement. 

These protocols do not, as a general rule, raise new Issues, but rather they say* 
for example, with respect to prisoners, if the prisoners are to be released in 6(> 
days, they would spell out the staging, the point at which they are released, who 


can receive them, and so forth. 

Similarly with respect to international machinery, they would say where are 
the teams located, what are their functions and so forth. Our concern is that'the 
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protocols, as we now have them, raise both political issues, which are inappro- 
priate to implementing protocols, and technical issues, which are inconsistent 
with international supervision. ...... t \ . 

We have other protocols that deal with prisoners and withdrawals and mining 
that also present problems, but which I don't- mention here because .those are 

normal technical discussions that you would expect in the course of an agreement. 

* 
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